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LANGUAGE LESSONS— IV. 


[' MES. M. J. CANEDO. 

T. The subject of your last lesson was the analysis of simple 
sentences. Now, can anyone of you tell me what I mean by the 
word analysis ? 

Ans. Taking anything to pieces, to see what it is made of. 

T. And having taken the sentence to pieces, as you call it, of 
how many parts did we find it composed? 

Ans. Of three principal parts—the subject, the predicate, 
and the object. 

T. Right. Two of these we found to be indispensably neces- 
sary to the construction of even the simplest sentence. By this 
I mean that we could not do without them. Which one of them 
is not always necessary? 

Ans. The object. 

T. Yes, the object. It was at this point that our previous 
lesson closed. Do you remember, Mary, that, in speaking of 
predicates, I used another word? What word was it? 

Ans. Was it verbs? 

T. That is the word, and I wish you all to remember it. Sup- 
pose I give you this box of shells to arrange, and tell you to look 
them all over, and put each kind by itself. You see there are 
wany hundred shells in all, but only ten or twelve different kinds 
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‘ 
or varieties. You could easily tell by the looks of the shells 
which are like each other, and could sort them without difficulty, 
could you not? 

Ans. Qh, yes! 

T. So it is with the words in our language. There are many 
thousands of them, but only eight different kinds or varieties. 
We give a name to each kind or class of words, and it is by the 
use we make of a word in talking or writing that we know which 
class it belongs to. The very same word will at one time belong 
to one class, and at another time to quite a different class, just 
according to the use we make of it. Now, if you suddenly found 
yourself in a strange land, and amid a people whose language 
you knew nothing of, and if you had to remain there for some 
time, what is the first thing you would try to learn? Would it 
not be the names of things, so as to enable you to ask for what 
you most needed? 

Ans. Yes, ma’am. 

T. Everything in the world has a name, you know. And 
these name-words form a class by themselves. We call them 
Nouns. What is a noun, Ellen? 

Ans. A name-word. 

T. And what did I tell you the subject of a sentence must 
be? 

Ans. The name of the actor. 

T. Iwill write on the board the sentence, “ Birds fly.” What 
is the subject here? 

Ans. Birds. 

T. And to what class of words does it belong? 

Ans. It is a noun, or name-word. 

T. (writes). “John runs.” What is the word John? 

Ans. A noun. 

2. Yes. And now remember: The subject of a sentence, 
being the name of the actor, must always be either a noun, or 
some other word or words used in the place of a noun, and hay- 
ing for the time the uses of a noun. You will soon learn what 
words. can be used in this way. Now you have learned the names 
of two classes of words, or parts of speech, as they are called. 
What are these two? 

Ans. The noun and the verb. 
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T. And these are the two most important of all, for with the 
noun and the verb you can make a complete sentence, which you 
could not do with any other parts of speech, not even with all the 
others together, without these two. Now, there are two kinds of 
nouns, and two kinds of verbs. I will tell you first about the 
two kinds of verbs, as that distinction is the’ most important in 
making a sentence. I told you something about this in our last 
lesson. Which of you can remember what I said then? 

Ans. (from Mary, after a little reflection). You said that one 
kind of verbs admitted an object after them, and the other kind 
did not. 

T. Very well answered; though a more exact way of express- 
ing my meaning would have been to say that one class of verbs 
needs an object to complete their meaning and to make sense. 
You will understand this better by an example. (Writes.) “The 
hoy loves.” Do you call that a complete sentence? 

Ans. No, ma’am. 

T. What does it need to complete it? 

Ans. It needs an object. 

T. Yes, we want to know who or what the boy loves. Mary, 
will you supply a suitable word to complete this sentence. What 
kind of a word must it be? 


Ans. I think it must be a noun. We can say, “the boy loves 


his brother; ” 


or, “the boy loves his book.” 

T. Either will do very well. But could I not also say, “the 
boy loves to play”? 

Ans. (thoughtfully). Yes, I think you could. 

T. You see, then, the object need not always be a noun. But 
what I told you of the subject is also true of the object —it must 
always be a noun, or else a word or phrase used in the place of a 
noun. We will return to this at a future time. I think I men- 
tioned to you the names that grammarians usually give to these 
two kinds of verbs. They call them transitive and intransitive. 
But I prefer to call them complete and incomplete verbs, as these 
names have more meaning to them, and you will remember them 
better. Remember, the complete verb makes sense without any 
object, while the incomplete verb can not make a sentence unless 
we add to it a noun, or some word used asa noun. Now, Min- 
nie, will you construct a sentence with a noun for a subject, and 
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a complete verb for a predicate. (Minnie reflects, and finally 
suggests, “The ship sails.”) 

T. That is a very good example. Try, now, anyone of you, 
to add an object to that predicate. You will find that you can 
not add any noun to that sentence, unless you put before your 
noun a certain little word, one of a class whose name you do not 
know yet, but which is used to join nouns to complete verbs, 
For example, you might say, “the ship sails across the sea;” or, 
“the ship sails to England;” or, “from America.” Mary, will 
you make a sentence containing a subject, an incomplete verb, 
and an object? 

Mary. “The girl went to school.” 

T. What do you all think of that example? Is it what | 
asked for? (Several hands held up.) Jennie, can you inform us 
what is wrong in that example? 

Jennie. She had to put another word in, between the verb and 
the noun. 

Mary (hastily). Oh, I see now. Went is a complete verb, and 
makes sense by itself. 

T. Yes, my dear. Could you leave out that little word 4, 
and yet make sense? You could not. Then you may be sure 
that your verb can not be an incomplete one. That is the test. 
Try again, Mary. 

Mary. “The girl reads the book.” 

T. That will do. And, though it is true you are not obliged 
to name the object (book), and it would make sense to say sim- 
ply, “the girl reads,” yet in your own mind you could not help 
adding the name of the object, for the incomplete verb to read 
would at once suggest the thing read. The verb to be, in its dif- 
ferent forms, is oftener used than any other verb in the language. 
Can any of you tell me whether it is a complete or an incomplete 
verb? 

Ans. An incomplete verb. 

T. That is right. Mary, go tothe board. Write, “The air 
is—” 

Mary. What else, ma’am? 

T. You must tell me that. What is the word is? Is it @ 
verb? 

Ans. (after a little hesitation). Yes, ma’am; it must be a ver) 
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T. It is averb. It is a part of the verb to be. This verb 
expresses being or existence, and has many forms, which depends 
on the word going before them. Which form should we use after 
the word I? Shall we say, I is? 

A. No; I am. 

T. Write ZI am on the other side of your slates, and you, 
Mary, on a corner of the board. Now, can we say you is? 

A. No, ma’am; you are. 

T. Write that under the other. These little words I, you, he, 
she, it, etc., are called pro-nouns, for they are used in the place of 
nouns; and each pronoun takes after it a different form of this 
verb te be. After the pronouns he, she, or it, which form should 
we use? 

A. He is, she is, or it is. 

T. Write them under the others. But when we use the plu- 
ral pronouns —that is, those that mean more than one—the 
same form of the verb does for all; as, we are, you are, or they are. 
You may write these, but we will not go into what are called the 
past tenses at present. Let us return to our example. “The 
air is—” what? Can any of you suggest something to say about 
the air? You first, Mary. 

Mary. “The air is fresh.” 

T. Very well. Ellen, what can you say? 

Ellen. “The air is cool.” 

T. Write these examples, one after the other. We can also 
say, “ The air is pleasant,” or “ fragrant,” or “ invigorating,” can 
we not?) Now, I want you to notice these words. What are 
they? 

A. (hesitatingly). They must be nouns. 

T. Why must they be nouns? 

A. Because they complete the sense after an incomplete verb. 

T. That is a good answer, because it proves that you remem- 
terand understand all I have taught you; yet it is an incorrect 
me. Before I tell you what those words are, I will give you a 
few more examples. Write, “The sun is bright;” “The man is 
tull;” “The rose is red.” What does the word red express about 
the rose ? 

A. Its color. 


T. And the words bright, tall, and cool, each expresses or 
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affirms a special quality that belongs to its subject, sun, man, or 
air, doesn’t it? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

T. Now I will give you a few subjects, and I wish you each 
to select one —whichever you please—and append to it the 
proper form of the verb fo be, and some quality that belongs to 
the subject you choose. 

(Teacher goes to the board and writes the following list: 
“Gold; lead; diamonds; virtue; childhood; learning; the violet; 
Napoleon; Washington.” 

T. (after a pause). Those who have written their examples 
may read them, commencing with Ellen. As each one reads, the 
rest are requested to act as critics. What is your example, 
Ellen? 

Ellen. “Lead is very heavy.” 

T. That is correct; but for the present please omit the word 
very; it belongs to a different class of words; we don’t want it 
just now, and your example makes good sense without it. “ Lead 
is heavy” will do very well. Now, Mary. 

Mary. “Learning is valuable.” 

T. Very well. Jennie, what is yours? 

Jennie. “Diamonds is precious.” (Two or three hands held 
up.) 

T. Is that example incorrect, and how? 

Mary. It should be, “diamonds are precious,” I think. 

T. You are right. When we say “diamonds” we mean more 
than one, and must therefore use the plural form of the verb. 
Correct your example, Jennie. Minnie, have you one? 

Minnie. “Washington was a general.” 

T. Does the word general express a quality, or is it a name- 
word? 

A. (by two or three). It is a name-word, or noun. 

T. Yes, it is a name or title applied to men who command 
armies. Can not you think of some quality possessed by Wash- 
ington? 

A. He was a great man, and a good man, too. 

T. Write, then, “ Washington was great.” But, Minnie, 
why do you write the word was? Why not say, “ Washington és 
great”? 
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A. (in a tone of surprise). Why, he is dead! 

T. And ought I to say, “ Yesterday is a warm day,” or, “ was 
a warm day”? 

A. “Yesterday was a warm day.” 

T. That is what we call the past tense of the verb. Tense 
means time; and when we speak of persons and things that have 
passed away, we use the past tense or form of the verb. I now 
write the example, “ We go away.” Mary, please change that to 
the past form of the verb. 

Mary (writes). ‘“ We went away.” 

T. (writes). “ We are going away.” Ellen, change this to the 
past tense. 

(Ellen looks puzzled. Little Agnes suggests, “ We are went- 
ing away.” Pupils laugh, but can not correct it.) 

T. Look at the sentence again. You see, there are two verbs 
in it. One is called the principal, and the other the helping 
verb. The first one, or the helping verb, is the one I wish you to 
change. Are is the present form; what is the past? “We are 
going to-day.” Now, can I say, “ We are going yesterday ”? 

A. No,no! “We were going yesterday.” 

T. Ishall have a good deal more to say to you about this 
same verb ¢o be, in all its many forms. But not at present. Now, 
let us go back to our words that express character in people and 
qualities in both persons and things. They come after an incom- 
plete verb and complete the sense, just as well as a noun would; 
yet you see they are not name-words. They are called ApsxEct-* 
ives. That is their name, and their use is to describe things. 
Suppose I say, “‘ Agnes, here is an apple.” You don’t know yet 
whether you care to eat it or not. But if I say, “Here is an 
excellent, sweet apple,” I’m sure little Aggie would be in a hurry 
to set her teeth in it. These two adjectives, or describing words, 
have told her all about it. Write the name down, and repeat it, 
each of you—an ADJECTIVE. 

And now, perhaps you think we can put an adjective after any 
incomplete verb. But it is not so. The verb to be is the only 
verb in our language that can be completed by an adjective, 
except a few verbs, such as feel, look, grow, etc., which are what 
we may call first cousins of the verb to be, and have a kindred 
meaning. And this adjective that completes a verb has a special 
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name. In the sentence, “George strikes John,” what do we call 
the word George ? 

A. The subject. 

T. And the word John ; what is that? 

A. The object. 

T. Which word is the predicate? 

A. The verb strikes. 

T. Yes, the verb: the predicate is always a verb, you know. 

Well, my dears, the adjective that completes the sense of the 
verb to be is called “the Predicate Adjective.’ That is its name. 
Write it down. And when the verb to be is completed by a noun 
instead of an adjective, such as, “ Washington was a general,” 
or, “Gold is a metal,” these nouns are not called Objects, as they 
would be in such sentences as, “The diamond cuts glass,” or, 
“* Mary eats apples.” They are called Predicate Nominatives, and 
this means that the noun mentioned after the verb refers to the 
very same person or thing as the noun forming the subject. You can 
not remember all this now, but we will go over it again at some 
future time. Write in your exercise-books ten examples of a 
complete verb, with its subject, and ten of an incomplete verb, 
with its subject and object. Also ten examples of the verb fo be, 
with its subject and predicate adjective. And if to some of the 
complete verbs you choose to add a noun, you can do so by the 
aid of one of those little words I told you about, and which are 
called PREPOSITIONS. 
_ Nore.—I wish, with the editor's permission, to append to this article a few 
words in commendation of the best series of works on Language that I have 
yet seen. Harper’s Language Series, consisting of four works, namely, Swin- 
ton’s ‘‘ Language Primer,” ‘‘ Language Lessons,” ‘‘ School Composition,” and 
‘* Progressive Grammar,” will be found by teachers a most complete and 
admirable series of text-books on this important subject, fully supplying a 
need long felt in our schools, and I may almost say leaving nothing to be 
desired. At the request of Mr. Olcott, the agent of the publishers for In- 
diana, I have examined these books pretty thoroughly, and am satisfied that I 
can honestly recommend them. 


— | dain 


— In educating an American citizen, we are not training an 
English operative or a Chinese coolie. He may be a hewer of 
wood, but, if his life answers life’s great end, he will also be a 
hewer of error. E. E. White. 
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BOSTON KINDERGARTENS. 
‘, LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


“Kindergarten, or no kindergarten” is a question likely to be 
much discussed during the coming summer, not only by mam- 
mas, anxious to know how best to rear and tend their human 
flowers, but by School Commissioners, and those in authority 
generally. As Boston is the headquarters of the kindergarten 
movement in America, perhaps some account of the theory and 
practice here will not be uninteresting. In my researches on 
this subject I went first to that dear old patron saint of the move- 
ment— herself a wise, blessed, grown-up child — Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody. 

“There are just four true kindergartens in Boston,” she said; 
“all the rest are spurious.” TI have learned since that she ought 
to have included two more, recently established under the aus- 
pices of the North-End Mission, with trained teachers, and con- 
forming to the ideas of Froebel as far as possible. Miss Peabody 
seemed to regard Miss Garland’s, in Chestnut street, as rather 
the model establishment; so I spent there one entire forenoon 
this week, in order to see, as thoroughly as might be, what it is 
to be a human flower in a child-garden. ‘Miss Garland’s hours 
are from 9.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Her school-year is thirty-six 
weeks in duration, and her terms are eighty dollars per annum. 
To have a lenger school-year, she said, was of no use, because 
such families as sent their children to her never returned to town 
before October, and some of them had even already gone into the 
country. Three hours a day she found quite long enough to keep 
her little people systematically busy; for busy they are every 
moment of the time. 

She takes children of from three to seven. She would like to 
have them the entire four years. It is a fundamental theory of 
the kindergarten that no child should even begin to learn to read 
until it is seven years old; and the progress of some children 
taught on this system, when once they began to study, has been 
truly marvelous. Miss Garland has an assistant, and a second 
school-room, where a few of those who have been under her care 
until they were seven are now devoting a small portion of every 
morning te learning to read, and they are so trained in habits of 
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minute observation and close attention that they seem to learn 
almost at sight. Her maximum number is twenty-two; but she 
admits so many only because among such little ones there is sel- 
dom a day when all would be present. One has a cold, another 
the measles, or another an anxious grandmother, who thinks the 
weather is too inclement; so that not more than sixteen or eigh- 
teen are likely to be in school at once, and that is as large a num- 
ber as the true kindergarten ought to contain. 

I wish I could make a picture for you of this room and the lit- 
tle people in it. There are pictures on the walls, such as Che- 
ney’s crayon of the Sistine Madonna; on brackets are graceful 
busts; bouquets are in pretty vases; but, above all, there is a 
wealth of green things growing, potted plants, in large variety 
and in a very thrifty condition. This idea of growing plants, you 
must understand, is one of Froebel’s essentials. It is good for 
the body, he thinks, to tend them; it is good for the soul to love 
and watch them. Each child has one or more. His plant is as 
much his own as his cap or his mittens. He waters it—he picks 
off the dead leaves — he turns it toward the sun— he is proud of 
it beyond measure. The children who are present each day are 
allowed, as a favor, to tend the plants of the absent; and they do 
this faithfully and with great delight. 

Imagine, in this picture-adorned, blossoming room, a dozen lit- 
tle tots, more or less—girls and boys being about equally repre- 
sented. Fancy them seated in little chairs, so as not to tire their 
tiny legs, before long, low tables, just about as high as the seat 
of a grown-up person’s chair, made of light, polished wood, 
divided by black lines into square inches, by which the eyes of 
the children presently become accustomed to measure objects. 
Here they sit for half an hour, busy perhaps at building with 
blocks, perhaps at modeling in clay, perhaps at folding paper, or 
drawing, or embroidering on cards; for no John or Richard who 
has been trained in a kindergarten will be necessarily dependent 
on his wife’s caprices as regards his buttons. This work goes on 
for half an hour, and then there is half an hour of play. But 
first, I must tell you about the “ occupation,” as they call it. 

Building with blocks sounds like mere fun, doesn’t it? but, 
really, it exercises these little minds very actively. They were 
given, when I was there, a cube, which in Froebel’s list of 
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“Gifts” is numbered the fourth. It is composed of eight wooden 
oblongs, two inches in length, an inch wide, and half an inch 
thick. These little oblongs are shaped like bricks, you perceive, 
and with them the children are instructed to build. Each one 
must have his own idea, and plenty of room is thus given for 
invention. One built a bridge, with steps leading up to it, sug- 
gested by the one in the Public Garden. Another made a surg- 
mer-house and explained his notion of its construction. Another 
made what he called an engine, with the gate to shut when the 
bell rings, and the sign-board over it. He had a spare oblong, 
and he set it up on end and said it was the man to tend the gate. 
Another little fellow, full of fun and brightness, made a school- 
house and set a solitary oblong in front of the door. “ Who is 
that?” asked Miss Garland. “That is Elise, coming all alone, as 
she did this morning,” he said, laughing. Elise was a small 
maiden, with bright eyes and many ruffles, who was usually 
escorted by a nurse, but who had surprised them that morning by 
coming, with the utmost dignity, quite alone. 

After this half-hour’s “ occupation” was over, there came half 
an hour of play. The plays are set to music, and are the most 
admirable system of gymnastics imaginable. Let no one aspire 
to teach a kindergarten who can not sing, at least tolerably, for 
the amusement is all accompanied by singing. They play mostly 
ring plays, so contrived as thoroughly to exercise the muscles, to 
teach grace of motion, and to prepare the little folks for future 
dancing. After half an hour’s play comes another “ occupation.” 
Perhaps it is drawing. For this purpose they have peculiar 
slates, grooved into little squares a quarter of an inch each way. 
This aids them to be accurate in their lines. As they go on the 
slates are changed, the grooves becoming less and less deep, 
until at last they can draw as accurately on plain slates as they 
could at first on the grooved ones. Or perhaps they weave paper, 
choosing their own combinations of color. Or they model; and 
one little boy had shaped out of clay a surprisingly good turtle. 
Their leaf impressions in clay were extremely delicate and pretty. 
All the time their attention is alert; their habits of close and 
accurate observation are forming, and they are so interested in 
what is going on as to know no weariness. They wait on them- 
selves, and put away all their implements as soon as they have 
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finished using them, with a careful orderliness which is in itself 
an excellent training for the future man or woman. They learn 
to be independent and self-helpful. 

There is only one public kindergarten at present in Boston, 
but there is a widespread desire that there should be others— 
enough to accommodate the whole cityful of little folks. The 
one objection is the price. It is the most expensive of public 
schools, because, while one teacher can and does ordinarily attend 
to the instruction of fifty scholars or more, the utmost number 
which can be taught with advantage in a single kindergarten is 
twenty-four. Miss Garland, in her private school, would not 
admit so large a number as this; but it would be the maximum 
number of the public kindergarten. The single public one 
already established is at the corner of Allston and Somerset 
streets, under the charge of Miss Symonds, a teacher trained by 
Miss Garland. The outlay for the necessary working apparatus 
for the first year is not less than $150, and the city hesitates to 
pay a teacher a full teacher’s wages to instruct two dozen babies, 
and to add $150 more to buy them scientific toys. But the kin- 
dergarten advocates trust to the success of this one experiment 
to prove their system so useful, and indeed so necessary, that the 
public can not afford to do without it. 

It is curious to notice the difference in condition of the “ human 
flowers,” as Froebel loves to call them, in the different schools 
already in progress in Boston. Miss Garland has under her care 
the pot-house blossoms — the delicate little fairies who are brought 
to her by their maids or their coachmen, and who are clad in pur- 
ple and fine linen. The public kindergarten contains good, 
hardy, native flowers, corresponding with those which grow out 
of doors in our gardens, fed by wholesome rain and sun and dew. 
And the two kindergartens which the North-End Mission has 
just added to its already noble work, are they not full of weeds — 
poor, little, vagabond, wayside thistles? Miss Garland says her 
great difficulty is to interest her pampered little ones— used to 
French dolls and unlimited bon-bons— in the simple pleasures of 
the kindergarten. They are accustomed to so much luxury at 
home that the pictures and flowers and little ornaments which 
would be a vision of impossible loveliness to some poverty- 
stricken child, seem to them, at first, trivial and of small account. 
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But, as soon as their intellects are fully awakened, as soon as 
they have tasted the pleasures of observation and invention, she 
has no more trouble. Yet she half seemed to envy the teachers 
of children who were not the curled darlings of fortune. “It 
would be so lovely,” she said, “to give them their first glimpses 
of beauty and order —to open to them the doors of a new world.” 
As to the mission schools, one of them is taught by a Roman 
Catholic, the other by a Protestant; so that for little wayfarers of 
either faith there is congenial welcome. 

One can not go to a kindergarten without becoming enthusias- 
tic about the system. You see the little creatures, so quick, so 
observant, so inventive, and, above all, so bright and so happy. 
“How do you punish them?” I asked; “for, of course, being 
human children, they are naughty sometimes.” ‘They seldom 
need anything more than the mildest reproof,” was the answer; 
“but when they do, it’s quite sufficient to move the offender’s 
chair away from the others, and give him a little sense of isola- 
tion.” 

There will be no lack of trained teachers for this system, for 
every year Miss Garland has a class of young ladies in the after- 
noons. She carefully instructs them in her theory and practice; 
allows them, by turns, to assist in the exercises of her own school; 
and, at the end of a year, she will have abundantly fitted them 
for their work, provided always that nature has been beforehand 
with her in giving them a mental and spiritual adaptation to 
receive her instructions. For let no one think that to teach in a 
kindergarten is a simple matter, requiring little culture and less 
genius. I know of no more exacting occupation. Infinite tact, 
infinite sweetness, infinite patience, are a few of the requisitions. 
Wordsworth’s perfect woman nobly planned would be none too 
good for it. But, given the teacher at once wise and zealous, 
and the parent who understands that to spell words of three let- 
ters is not the only or the most important knowledge possible to 
an infant human being, and we can certainly, by the system of 
Froebel, make our children thoughtful, reasoning, inventive, and 
orderly, almost from their cradles; and, above all, we can so 
quicken and awaken their perceptions as to render them capable 
of using to the best advantage whatever opportunities the future 
may offer them. 
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The general interest in this system is rapidly increasing. Four 
or five other visitors were at Miss Garland’s when I was there, 
among them a gentleman and his wife from Minnesota, who 
wished to make the system useful on the frontier. A young lady 
came in—-one of Miss Garland’s class of teachers who graduated 
last week—and it appeared that she had already been engaged 
by a number of wealthy families to keep a summer kindergarten 
at Beverly Farms, which was to combine with the regular sys- 
tem all out-of-door delights, of flowers and birds and sea and sky. 

To the almost universal use of this system there is, as I said, 
the one sole objection—its expensiveness. People must very 
thoroughly understand the importance of early training in order 
to be willing to pay so much to educate their babies. The State 
not only hesitates before one teacher and $150 worth of appara- 
tus for every two dozen scholars, but the parent stops to consider 
at $80 a year for a wee object just out of its cradle; but, mean- 
time, enough are being taught to show the worth of the system; 
and the few who have both the sense to perceive its advantages 
and the money to procure them, are likely to see their reward in 
the educated perceptions of their very young children. 


Boston, June 4, 1874. New York Tribune. 


-- ae 


THE SALARIES OF OUR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


/ MISS SARAH C. STERLING. 
t 
/ [CONCLUDED.} 


And why should not the salaries of these primary teachers be 
equal to those of our high-school teachers— our lady principals, 
assistants, etc.? They are not. In almost every school in our 
State, the average amount paid to the lady instructors of our pri- 
mary rooms is from two to three hundred dollars per year less 
than that of the preceptress and assistants in our high-school 
department. In the northern part of the State, a few of the 
school boards, desiring to improve the condition of their prima- 
ries, contrary to all previous customs and usages, decided to 
make the wages of the primary and high-school teachers equal, 
thus raising the salary of the primary teacher to five and six hun- 
dred per year. And was the desired effect produced? Cer- 
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tainly. First-class instructors, devoting their lives, time, a good 
education, their whole thought and care to the improvement .and 
furtherance of primary teaching, were obtained at this salary. 

To this plan it has seemed that many benefits would accrue to 
the primary school. First, and most important, it removes all 
effort upon the part of teachers for promotion. This is one great 
hindrance to the excellence of our lower rooms and the efficiency 
of these teachers. On account of her low salary, the primary 
teacher is constantly seeking promotion to a higher grade, and 
-hence she bestows little attention or thought upon her present 
work. It is considered as merely a stepping-stone to something 
higher; and while thus seeking a different grade, or a position in 
the high school department, her work is carelessly or slightingly 
done, and no effort is made for that perfection of work, that mi- 
nuteness of detail, that polishing and whetting of methods, while 
the experience and thoroughness of years obtained by remaining 
constantly in the same room, which is the only means of making 
a successful teacher, are entirely lost. What skill, what knowl- 
edge, what success, what experience, can be gained by working 
six months, a year, in one grade, and then being transferred to 
another? This practice is the bane of our primary schools, and 
it is all caused by this increase of salary in the higher grades. It 
does not affect our high school, as, when there, a teacher can go 
no farther —he has reached the ultima thule of his ambition, and 
here the sole of his foot can rest in peace. 

During the last summer a lady applied for a primary situation 
in the school of a neighboring town. Being informed in regard 
to the salary, which was two hundred and fifty, she declined its 
acceptance, whereupon the school board informed her that a 
higher grade would be given her with pleasure. “In those 
departments,” said the Superintendent, “ we pay higher salaries, 
and in our high school six and seven hundred.” 

The usual plan in all our schools is to put the young, inexpe- 
rienced girl into this lowest grade, with the promise that if she 
does well, she shall soon be promoted, when this: same room is 
the very place where are most needed the skillful teacher, the 
greatest experience, the highest culture, and the most perfected 
system. Ifa young teacher be put into these lower grades, with 
the promise that if she do well she shall remain there, and have a 
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higher salary, in accordance with her success, we do not object. 
Why not place a teacher immediately in the room where she 
desires always to remain? What need for a high school instructor 
to learn first how to teach little children? The two methods are 
as antagonistic as Hercules and the Nemzan lion, and we have 
seen ladies who might have been very successful high-school edu- 
cators, entirely spoiled by acquiring, first, the habit of talking to 
the child. A good teacher of children will never make a fine 
instructor of older pupils, and vice versa; neither shall we ever 
have perfect teachers in model schools until this practice is aban- 
doned. 

Again, we can obtain and keep ladies of high culture and bet- 
ter education in our primaries with higher salaries; and why shall 
we not have the best instructors for these places where are spent 
the first years of the child’s life? Here his habits are formed for 
the future; and who does not know, from a hard experience, the 
influence of one bad habit? Formed in childhood, the drawling 
tone, the uncouth position, the awkward gesture, how difficult to 
eradicate in after life! And how shall a girl of few years or less 
experience attend to all these small things suitably and well? 
But if a pupil is taught a correct pronunciation of the first letter, 
or the first word, how large a part of the labor of becoming a fine 
reader or a fine speaker has been accomplished! Two-thirds of 
the poor reading, abominable elocution, and still more abomina- 
ble pulpit eloquence that fill our land is due to the miserable 
methods of teaching reading in our primary schools. 

But because her instruction consists only of the elements of 
reading and the first principles of number, with a few simple 
object lessons, need her qualifications extend no farther than an 
elementary knowledge of the branches taught in her own room? 
With a well-disciplined mind, a higher culture, a knowledge of 
other branches, will she not teach more wisely, more faithfully, 
more judiciously? Such a person will have a more lasting influ- 
ence over her pupils, will inspire them with loftier aims and 
nobler purposes than one whose preparation is limited to the 
mere elements. She knows to what her instruction is tending, 
and she will lure her pupils to more excellent attainments by her 
own interest and love for these pursuits. This higher knowledge 
is a higher world, and only those know its beauty who have them- 
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selves walked its streets, trod its golden pavements, and gazed 
with eager eye upon its classic fields. 

Upon these primary educators rests also the task of instilling 
into the youthful mind principles of justice and integrity, and of 
checking all those wayward tendencies to vice and sin. Many 
parents fear to commit their children, pure and innocent, tenderly 
reared, and carefully shielded from every appearance of evil, to 
the demoralizing influences of many primary schools, where all, 
cultured and uncultured, rich and poor, are thrown together pro- 
miscuously, meeting alike upon a common level, and where the 
simple, trusting child is subjected to the vicious and corrupting 
words, looks, and tones of the vilest inhabitant of the lowest 
slink-holes of the town. Oh, how wise, vigilant, and zealous 
should be such teachers, with spirits so fresh, pure, and tender. 
Every impression is as lasting as the Moabite stone. Why, then, 
should not the salary of these primary ladies be equal to that 
paid in our highest departments? With equal education and 
experience —and we think we have shown fully that this should 
be the case — with also equal work, what reason for a less remu- 
neration? But many affirm that the work is not equal. We 


believe it to be greater. It is more severe upon the nervous sys- 
tem, more wearing, and it taxes more the physical organization. 


Look into one of these rooms on some pleasant morning. Here- 
are from eighty to one hundred little, restless, moving bodies,, 
with mischievous fingers, roguish eyes, and sparkling thoughts to 
be kept through the entire day in the most approved order, and 
the whole day’s work must be as definitive and well-adjusted as. 
the discipline of an army of the best soldiers. Think you there- 
isno mental or nervous strain in such a day’s work? 

It is conceded by nearly all statistics that primary teachers 
wear out faster than almost any other class of work-people. Only 
ashort time ago we met such a teacher traversing the country as 
abook-agent. Her health had failed her, and as a means of self- 
support she had been compelled to resort to the occupation of a 
book-peddler. With tears in her eyes, she said: “TI shall never 
teach again; my nervous system is completely prostrated; it even 
makes me sick to think of entering a school-room.” 

This is not an isolated case. Two young ladies (sisters) in a 
neighboring town, having taught until trembling limbs and symp- 
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toms of insanity admonished their friends that the employment 
must be given up at any sacrifice, left a loved life-work and went 
into a second-rate boarding-house as the only means of support. 
The testimony of our most eminent physicians sustains this view. 
Only a few days ago, one of them remarked to us that not one of 
his girls should ever teach school —that it was a soul-and-body- 
destroying business. ‘“ Why,” said he, “there is scarcely a 
teacher in the lower departments of our schools who is not afflict- 
ed with some disease incident to this kind of labor. I am called 
nearly every week to prescribe for some of these primary teach- 
ers.” And yet they are spending their days on a meagre pit- 
tance of two or three hundred per year—asum barely sufficient 
to pay the most necessary expenses. 

This is not the case with dur high-school teachers. There is 
less of this nervous strain, less prostration, and less of this phys- 
ical torpor which comes so suddenly upon our primary instruct- 
ors. If our first primary room, where the mind receives its most 
decided impressions for life, could be placed upon an equal basis 
with the high school as regards salary, education, and culture, 
we believe soon a lasting change, and a beneficial one, would be 
permanently secured in these departments of our public schools. 


-_—— wee 


GRAMMAR.—III. 


{t PROF. ALBERT SAYLER. 


In the latter of the two articles published the diagram was 
defined. Its construction vas dwelt upon, its office pointed out, 
and its practical utility as an object teacher in a measure 
explained. At the close of the article it was stated that in the 
next the principal objections raised against the diagram would 
be mentioned, and that an attempt to refute them would be made. 

Objections to the Diagram.— As many a man having a fair educa- 
tion and possessing much general intelligence can be found who 
condemns the use of the blackboard in school, perhaps because 
when a twig he was not that way inclined, is it then a matter of 
surprise that many of those who have become stereotyped and 
fossilized under the tutorings of their ancient and favorite “sere 
and yellow leaf” grammatical authors, utter exclamations of sur- 
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prise upon opening one of Prof. S. W. Clark’s grammars, or his 
analysis, and there being confronted with an array of diagram- 
matic symbols, which to their grammatical understanding seems 
as senseless and meaningless as a conglomeration of butterflies’ 
wings? In view of this, what wonder is it that they interpose 
the objection that the diagrams are “new and strange”! 

The steam engine was once new and novel, and—shame to 
incredulity —its inventor and improvers were considered vision- 
aries and fanatics. Lincoln approvingly listened to the otherwise 
fancifully considered plan and draft of an Ericsson for an iron- 
clad “ cheese-box.” Horse-rakes were once new, and so were 
sewing- and mowing-machines; and the utilization of these ad- 
vancements of enlightenment required much time, patience, skill, 
and gumption. Have the results warranted the pains? It is 
clear, then, that the diagrams are not to be condemned merely 
because they are “ new and strange.” 

The next charge against them is, they are “ complicated, diffi- 
cult, and imperfect.” What are the diagrams designed to repre- 
sent? Are they intended to represent some mere toy, some jack- 
knife-haggled plaything made by a bungling boy? If they are, 
then the charge is partially correct. On the contrary, they ana- 
logically and artistically symbolize every manner and form of 
written language, in comparison to which the mechanical con- 
struction and artistic beauty of the machines mentioned above 
sink into insignificance. For what other product of the human 
mind so grand, so magnificent as the English language? It is 
the product of the power, vigor, and intellect of countless minds 
during the past thousand years. 

Dr. Johnson has said, “a whole life can not be spent upon syn- 
tax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be suffi- 
cient.” 

No insignificant evidence of the greatness and magnitude of 
the English language is the fact that there are over four hundred 
grammars extant, and new ones constantly issuing from publish- 
ing houses like the dispersion of leaves from a shade tree in 
“chill October winds.” If this be the expansiveness of the syn- 
tax of our language, can it be objectively represented in all its 
constructions and complexities? Can it be taught so as to 
become the most fascinating of studies by the use of a meager, 
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mechanically-starved system of symbols expressly designed for 
the easy understanding of either the old-time grammarian or the 
modern drone? No; December can be as consistently married 
to June as to tack to the syntax of the modern grammar any such 
excrescence. 

As the diagram is the exact symbol of every mental exercise 
evolved in written expression, it is like a looking-glass held up to 
nature; and if ‘t truthfully reflect each beauty and each imper- 
fection of the language, then its faults, whatever they may be, 
are not its own, but those of the language which it pictures. 
Thus, if the language be faulty, the diagram and the language 
coinciding in every point raised by the objector, show him to be 
not only ignorant of the diagram, but perhaps equally ignorant of 
the language itself; and the objections raised are made to recoil 
upon themselves. 

Geography, excepting its descriptive portions, is taught by a 
purely object method in our schools; and the three great popular 
works are Guyot’s, Cornell’s, and the Eclectic Geographies. The 
distinctive features of these works are their improved maps, 
which represent, in the usual manner, rivers, cities, and towns. 
But they, in a manner heretofore unknown, represent water (ex- 
cepting rivers), lowlands, plateaus, and mountains. Now let us 
examine the office of some of these symbols: A river is typified 
by a black line. Now who could, merely from this subjective 
image, recognize the objective reality? Are the sights of these 
two objects (the river and its symbol) productive of the same or 
similar mental exercises? No; it requires a vigorous exercise of 
the constructive and imaginative faculties to recognize in the 
symbol any of the distinctive features of the river. 

What about the “ dots ”— which, to a child, represent not sim- 
ply the situation of cities and towns, but the cities and towns 
themselves? These dots would make far better symbols for post- 
holes or rat-holes; yet they are the best symbols we have, how- 
ever, and they serve a good purpose. 

Again, how faithfully do the diagrams used in solid geometry, 
drawn in perspective to represent cubes and various other solids, 
correspond to the comparative magnitude of the included angles, 
the relative direction and length of the receding lines — the actual 
attributes of the solids themselves? Yet they are the best that 
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have ever been devised. The successful study of geometry 
would be next to an impossibility without them, and but few 
would be familiar with the demonstrations of the Legendre. 

The arrangement and shading of colors (in the geographies 
alluded to) for the purpose of picturing in a bold manner the 
grand characteristic traits of the physical structure of the earth, 
are improvements — inventions, I may say — that have created a 
tidal wave of sensation and interest throughout the entire union. 
These symbols are more than representatives: they are auxilia- 
ries, for we can not now do withont them. But, after all, they 
are not equal to the objects which they represent and illustrate, 
either those used in geography or those used in geometry. 

Now it does not weaken the force of the argument to admit 
that these geographic symbols are art-designs for the illustration 
of nature, while the grammatic diagrams are only art-devices for 
the illustration of a work of art. On the contrary, this fact serves 
asa proof of strength, for nature must needs be superior to her 
picture, and art can always be surpassed. 


Mackinac, Mich., June 13, 1874. 


wee 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


"Twas Saturday night, and a teacher sat 
Alone, her task pursuing : 

She averaged this and she averaged that 
Of all that her class were doing ; 

She reckoned percentage, so many boys 
And so many girls all counted, 

And marked all the tardy and absentees, 
And to what all the absence amounted. 


Name and residence wrote she in full, 
Over many columns and pages; 

Yankees, Teutonic, African, Celt, 
And averaged all their ages, 

The date of admission of everyone, 
And cases of flagellation ; 

And prepared a list of the graduates 
For the coming examination. 


Her weary head sank low on her book, 
And her weary heart still lower, 
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For some of her pupils had little brain, 
And she could not furnish more. 
She slept, she dreamed ; it seemed she died, 
And her spirit went to Hades, 
And they met her there with a question fair, 
“* State what the per cent of your grade is.” 


Ages had slowly rolled away, 
Leaving but partial traces, 

And the teacher's spirit walked one day 
In the old, familiar places. 

A mound of fossilized school reports 
Attracted her observation, 

As high as the State House dome, and as wide : 
As Boston since annexation. chil 

She came to the spot where they buried her bones, ‘ R 
And the ground was well built over ; 

But laborers digging threw out a skull F 
Once planted beneath the clover. } of w 

A disciple of Galen, wandering by, for 1 
Paused to look at the diggers, neec 

And, picking the skull up, looked through the eye, 
And saw it was lined with figures. 


by ] 
mov 
‘* Just as I thought,” said the young M. D., than 
‘** How easy it is to kill.’em —” child 
Statistics ossified every fold 
Of cerebrum and cerebellum. 
‘It’s a great curiosity, sure,” said Pat, 
‘* By the bones can you tell the creature ? ” she ¥ 
‘« Oh, nothing strange,” said the doctor, ‘‘ that as a 
Was a nineteenth century teacher!” write 
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Life is kindled only by life: hence the highest in the child isi #dmir 
aroused only by example. Richter. fe | Mot 


Nothing is comprehended so fully and distinctly, nothing sed 


: ; : are 
retained so firmly, as that which we find ourselves. Kaut. mw 


Each one of us has in himself his ideal prize man — that is, the know 
harmonious maximum of all his individual predispositions; and it the to, 


is the business of education to develop him into full growth. than tr 
Richter. HM stood I 
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Knowledge without skill, like a stuffed elephant, may challenge 
our astonishment, but can not exert any influence in life: it is as 
unproductive of either good or evil as the sword in the hands of 
astatue. The education of children, more especially in schools, 
has suffered for centuries, and particularly in modern times, from 
the fatal one-sidedness of paying almost exclusive attention te 
knowledge. Hailman’s History of Pedagogy. 


Teachers do not know the nature of the child; in consequence 
of the false notions that lead them, they go further astray the fur- 
ther they progress. Even the most reasonable are guided by 
what is suitable for men of science, without considering what the 
child can comprehend. They always seek the man in the boy, 
without reflecting what he is before he isa man. Begin, there- 
fore, with the study of your pupils. Rousseau. 


Froebel held that teaching the little ones is the natural calling 


} of woman —that by her greater tenderness, her deeper sympathy 


for the yearnings of children, by her quicker perception of their 
needs and wants, by her more intimate relationship to the child, 
by her readier adaptability to its ways, by her more graceful 
movements and her more winning words, she is much better fitted 
than man — other circumstances being the same— to arouse the 
child to free obedience and eager self-activity, and to implant the 
seeds of love and purity in its heart. Hailman’s History. 
— Hannah Jane, who taught an infant school for years, thinks 
she would be successful in opera, on account of her experience 
asa primer donna....A Boston school-boy, who was directed to 
write a composition on riches, handed in this: “ Soonasever i git 
verry writch in deed golly won’t i act Jenny Russ.”....So you 
are taking lessons in drawing, Sallie?” “Yes; and the teacher 
says lam an apt pupil, as I draw more inferences, insinuations, 
admirers, and allowance than any girl in the academy.”.... 
“Mother, you mustn’t whip me for running away from school 
any more.” “Why not?” ‘Cos my schoolbook says that ants 
ae the most industrious things in the world; and ain’t I a tru- 
ant?”....“ What is it, Katy?” said the teacher. “I want te 
know how to spell tunkan,” said the little girl. “Explain,” said 


the teacher. “Why, I want to write, 1 love my teacher more 
than tunkan (tongue can) tell,” said the child. That child under- 
stood phonography. 
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HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


AXIOMS OF EDUCATION. 

1. The method of nature is the archetype of all methods, and 
especially of the method of learning languages. 

2. The classification of the objects of study should mark out 
to teacher and learner their respective spheres of action. 

3. The ultimate objects of the study should always be kept in 
view, that the end be not forgotten in pursuit of the means. 

4. The means ought to be consistent with the end. 

5. Example and practice are more efficient than precept and 
theory. 

6. Only one thing should be taught at one time; and an accu- 
mulation of difficulties should be avoided, especially in the begin- 
ning of the stady. 

7. Instruction should proceed from the known to the un- 
known, from the simple to the complex, from concrete to abstract 
notions, from analysis to synthesis. 

8. The mind should be impressed with the idea before it takes 
cognizance of the sign that represents it. 

9. The development of the intellectual powers is more import- 
ant than the acquisition of knowledge: each should be made aux- 
iliary to the other. 

10. All the faculties should be equally exercised, and exer- 
cised in any way consistent with the exigencies of active life. 

11. The protracted exercise of the faculties is injurious: a 
change of oceupation renews the energy of their action. 

12. No exercise should be so difficult as to discourage exer- 
tion, nor so easy as to render it unnecessary: attention is secured 
by making study interesting. 

13. First impressions and early habits are the most important, 
because they are the most enduring. 

14. What the learner discovers by mental exertion is better 
known than what is told him. 

15. Learners should not do with their instructor what they 
can do by themselves, that they may have time to do with him 
what they can not do by themselves. 
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16. The monitorial principle multiplies the benefits of public 
instruction. By teaching we learn. 

17. The more concentrated is the professor’s teaching, the 
more comprehensive and efficient his instruction. 

18. Ina class, the time must be so employed that no learner 
shall be idle, and the business so continued, that learners of dif- 
ferent degrees of advancement shall derive equal advantage from 
the instructor. 

19. Repetition must mature into a habit what the learner 
wishes to remember. 

20. Young persons should be taught only what they are capa- 
ble of clearly understanding, and what may be useful to them in 


after-life. Marcel on Language. 


PICTURE-READING. 

They have a method of teaching in Germany so admirable that 
it is a wonder it has not, ere this, been extensively imitated in 
American schools. We refer to picture-reading. 

The teacher brings before his scholars a picture of some sort, 
and holds it up for them to study. Of course, if the children are 


quite youthful, the subject of the picture should be correspond- 
ingly simple; but if they are old enough to appreciate complica- 
ted and recondite symbolism, it may be rich and varied in what 
it expresses. 

They crowd around (there is not much of what we call order in 
a German school), intensely eager to give the picture a thorough 
inspection. They study it closely in every part, every faculty on 
the qui vive to discover its real purpose, and each stimulated to 
surpass the rest in the fruits of his observation. 

After reasonable opportunity has been given to examine it, it 
is withdrawn; and the scholars are required to write out their 
impressions of it in the form of a composition, to be delivered at 
a subsequent period. 

We need not say what a remarkable agency this must be for 
the training of the perceptions to accurate discrimination; the 
reasoning powers to acute deduction and pertinent generaliza- 
tion; and the mind at large to a free and appropriate use of lan- 
guage. Wecan conceive of no one agency to compare with it 
in a fruitful combination of uses. 
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So important is it considered in Germany that it is not left to 
the whims of the teacher, but is imperatively required, as an 
almost daily exercise, by the governments. But if it were intro- 
duced by American teachers into their schools, many a school 
committee, having exclusive faith in text-book lessons, would 
denounce such child’s play with pictures as a ridiculous waste of 
time, and incontinently put it out again. Mass. Teacher. 


- + - 


PRAISE CHILDREN. 


There is an old superstition that praise is too good a thing to 
be given to children; that it is too rich for their mental and mora! 
digestion. Some parents are so afraid that a child will grow 
proud that they never praise him, and this course is often disas- 
trous. It is apt to produce either too much self-assertion — it is 
a legitimate outgrowth of the withholding of commendation to 
which one is entitled—or to engender a self-distrust or melan- 
choly hopelessness of disposition. -Praise is sunshine to a child, 
and there is no child that does not need it. It is the high reward 
for one’s struggles to do right. Thomas Hughes says that you 
never can get a man’s best out of him without praise. You cer- 
tainly can never get achild’s best out of him without praise. 
Many a sensitive child, we believe, dies of hunger for kind com- 
mendation. Many a child, starving for the praise that a parent 
should give, runs off eagerly after the designing flattery of others. 
To withhold praise where it is due, is dishonest, and, in the case 
of a child, often leaves a stinging sense of injustice. Motives of 
common justice, as well as regard for the future of the child, 
should influence the parent to give generous praise for all that it 
deserves. Of course, there is a difference in the constitution of 
children. Some can not bear so much praise as others, and some 
need a great deal. It should never be indiscriminate. We 
remember a wonderful woman who taught school in one village 
until she had educated a part of three generations. She was one 
of the most successful of teachers. But her success lay in her 
gift of praising with discrimination. A bad boy who was a good 
scholar got praised for his brilliancy, sandwiched between her 
abomination for his bad behavior, and so was won to a better 
life; and we recall a good girl who had no gift of learning rap- 
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idly, but was saved from utter despair by the praise she got for 
her untiring industry. Into the discouraged heart of the chil- 
dren the praise of the teacher came like sunlight. And the vir- 
tues, like other fruits, can only ripen in the sunshine. 

Rev. E. Eggleston. 


oer - 


Studying formal definitions in reading is little better than a 
waste of time. Definitions, to give a knowledge of the technical- 
ities of a particular branch, are , ecessary; but to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the meaning of words, as words, the best plan is to assign 
a paragraph or more, and let pupils look up, in the dictionary, or 
some other book of reference, the meaning of such words as are 
strange to them. Chicago Teacher. 


St —_——- 


A Connecticut school-teacher, in a paper recently read before a 
teacher’s institute, suggests that a pupil of each sex be placed 
at the same desk and allowed to assist each other in their lessons, 
and at the end of each month permitted to select new partners, 
if they wish. It was claimed there would be less trouble in gov- 


erning a school, more tidiness in the pupils’ appearance, and 
greater ease in their conversation and intercourse, which would 
be of much advantage when they became men and women. It 
was claimed that where the experiment has been tried it has been 
attended with success. / ~ N. Y. Ed. Journal. 





A great problem in Antarctic geography has been solved by 
the Challenger expedition, now in the Southern Hemisphere. 
The outflow of a great ocean current from the South Indian 
Ocean has long been asserted by many physical geographers, and 
as strenuously denied by others. The Challenger explorers, how- 
ever, found the current after leaving the Cape of Good Hope, 
and state’that the Gulf Stream is only a rill compared with it. 
The breadth is about 250 miles, and it was found to affect the 
temperature of the sea to the depth of 400 fathoms. The Gulf 
Stream, at the Florida Pass, does not exceed thirty miles in 
breadth, and is but 300 fathoms in depth. The temperature of 
the two streams is about the same, and the velocity of the south- 
ern current is not less than that of the Gulf Stream. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A paper on ‘‘Compulsory Education in Michigan” was among the attrac- 
tions announced for the late educational meeting at Put-in Bay. We have 
seen no report of it, but think it can hardly have had greater value than have 
the reports under this head from the County Superintendents of the State. 
We note it as a significant fact that the State Superintendent, in his recently- 
published report, utterly ignores the subject. Indeed, while he indicates that 
‘*the number of children subject to the provisions of the act for compulsory 
attendance is not far from three-sevenths of the whole number between five and 
twenty years of age,” the returns ‘‘ show a falling off [italics ours] in the num- 
ber attending schools of not less, proportionally, than 4,000.” The Superin- 
tendent for Allegan county reports: ‘‘The Compulsory School Law in this 
county is a dead letter. No prosecutions have ever been made to enforce it.” 
The Antrim Superintendent says: ‘‘The compulsory law does not seem to 
be of any avail, it never having been enforced. Indeed, I do not regard it as 
a practical thing in this new country.” Bay county says: ‘‘I do not believe 
the compulsory act has increased the attendance in this county. The law 
seems to be generally ignored.” Benzie: ‘A dead letter: no effort is made 
to enforce it.” Berrien: ‘‘ Very little attention has been paid to” it. 
Branch: ‘‘A dead ‘etter in this county. . I have not heard of a single instance 
of its being enforced or heeded since the enactment of the law.” In Calhoun, 
the law ‘‘has increased the attendance upon the schools by its silent influence 
upon -the public mind ;” but it is regarded as incompatible with the spirit of 
free government.” ‘Of no effect” in Cass county; but ‘‘in some localities 
its influence ‘in terrorem’ may have compelled the attendance of some pupils.’ 
Charlevoix: ‘A decidedly good effect in lessening the amount of school 
vagrancy. This law, in connection with free schools, has reduced the number 
of cases of unnecessary absence from school almost to a minimum.” Cheboy- 
gan: ‘‘No attention has been paid to the compulsory attendance of chil- 
dren.” Clinton: “The attendance is not materially increased.” Eaton: 
‘* Practically a dead letter.” Genesee: ‘‘I think it has not materially affect- 
ed the aggregate attendance.” Grand Traverse: ‘‘In some localities and 
with a certain class of people its influence is apparent, in an increased attend- 
ance of a very backward set of children, who appear to have been much neg- 
lected.” Gratiot: It ‘‘has made no perceptible increase in the attendance.” 
Hillsdale: ‘‘Some attention is paid to” it. ‘‘It has spurred up those that 
needed some incentive.” Houghton—no enforcement of the law. So in 
Huron. Ditto in Ingham, but the Superintendent does ‘‘ not doubt that it 
has had an influence to increase the attendance.” Ionia: ‘A dead letter.” 
Similarly in Isabella, though ‘‘it has not been without its good, as children 
have attended school by reason of the law who were wholly without instruc- 
tion before.” Jackson: ‘‘ Practically a dead letter.” ‘‘ The power to enforce 
this law does not exist.” Kalamazoo: ‘The moral effect of the law is good.” 
Keweenaw: The law, ‘‘so far as we are concerned, might as well never have 
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been enacted.” Lake: ‘‘ Unnoticed.” Lapeer: ‘‘ Has increased the attend- 
ance through fear of prosecution, although there has been no enforcement.” 
Leelanaw: ‘‘No instances of legal enforcement— ‘‘ yet we think that the 
influence of the law is highly salutary, as it gives expression to public senti- 
ment upon that subject”(?). Lenawee: ‘‘No means of knowing to what 
extent it has increased attendance.” Livingston: ‘‘ A dead letter.” Macomb: 
‘Exists in this county only in name. Known violations of the law occur in 
nearly every district without notice.” Manistee: In several cases ‘‘ the law 
has been used with happy effect, as a threat to delinquent parents.” Mason: 
‘“‘ Has not perceptibly increased the attendance.” Mecosta: ‘‘In consequence 
of this law many children have attended school the past year, who, prior to its 
taking effect, were seldom seen in the school-room.” Midland: ‘‘ Has not 
increased the attendance.” Monroe: ‘‘ Has not affected attendance percept- 
ibly.” Montcalm: ‘‘Has not increased attendance to any great extent.” 
“Threats have induced some parents to send their children.” Muskegon: 
“A dead letter.” Newaygo: ‘‘ Every reason to believe that its effects are guod 
in very many cases, by compelling attendance through fear of prosecutions.” 
Osceola: ‘* Has increased the attendance without any prosecutions.”’ Ottowa: 
“ Has had a beneficial effect in directing public attention to the fact that scores 
of children in our midst have been deprived of the benefit of our free schools.” 
Saginaw: ‘‘Do not know that it has had any appreciable effect upon school 
attendance.” Shiawassee: ‘‘ Having never been enforced in our county, is 
losing its effect, the reason, I think, of there being less pupils enrolled in the 
schools than during the previous year.” St. Clair: ‘‘A dead letter on the 
statute.” St. Joseph: ‘‘ Does not seem to have had much effect on our schools.” 
Tuscola: *‘ Not enforced in a single instance.” Washtenaw: ‘‘ Has evidently 
not met the sanguine expectations of its friends. Only 14 of the 156 school 
boards in this county report any increase in the attendance of their schools 
through its influence.” Wayne: ‘‘Nearly a dead letter.” Wexford: ‘‘En- 
tirely disregarded.” No successful prosecutions are reported in any county, 
and but two or three attempts at prosecution. Four counties make no reports 
under these heads. 

The conditions of success for a gompulsory law of this kind are probably as 
favorable in Michigan as exist in any State of the Union. The above sum- 
mary, then, carries its own lesson upon the face of it, and may be profitably 
studied in the other States of the Union, where the advocates of such a law 
are still fierce and persistent. 


The season of institutes is at hand. In some States, as in Indiana, the 
number being organized is uncommonly large; in others, as in Michigan, 
the institute interest has greatly fallen off of late years, and is almost 
wholly confined to those upon the State foundation. We trust the Superin- 
tendents will gravely consider this matter, and not drop the annual or semi- 
annual institute from their county work without the most cogent rea- 
wns. We shall try to give this subject further discussion in our next 
number. 
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No school reports reach our table which contain more interesting and per- 
manently valuable matter than those of Secretary Northrop, of the Connecti- 
cut Board of Education. His last report is a very full document, and discuss- 
es a large number of live topics, among them the subject of mixed schools. 
We quote the first and the last paragraph of his somewhat elaborate discussion: 

‘*Mixed schools have long been maintained in Connecticut. Public senti- 
ment and the law alike declare that no person shall be denied admittance to 
and instruction in the public schools on account of race or color. Still, the 
pride and independence of the people would oppose Congressional dictation 
on this subject. They are jealous of their just State rights. With two or 
three exceptions of separate schools maintained on a liberal plan acceptable to - 
all, the races mix freely in our schools. Colored youth are often seen in High 
Schools and Academies. This year there are three negroes in Yale College. 
One of these is about to graduate in the Academic Department with high hon- 
or. His character and scholarship command respect, and he has met no dis- 
courtesy during the four years of his college course. As one interested in the 
education of the colored people, being a Trustee of the Hampton School, in 
Virginia, and having inspected many other colored schools in the South, I 
should regret the passage of the Civil Rights Bill. It would destroy the free 
school system of the South, and prove most disastrous to the colored people 
themselves.” 

‘*The proposed bill will be so generally regarded at the South as an arbitra- 
ry enactment and a usurpation of State rights, as to stir up bad blood and de- 
lay the era of good feeling. The watchword national oppression! curtailment 
of our liberties! would be likely to make both this bill and the whole school 
system odious with the masses. ‘The bill would defeat its proposed end, and 
intensify and perpetuate the race-prejudice.” 

In his conclusions probably most of our readers, who understand the polit- 
ical situation, will agree, and do not regret the present failure of the bill. 


Certainly all should be done that is practicable to speed the progress of edu- 
cation in that part of our country which most sadly needs it. 


An item was in type, for the last number of the TzacueEr, correcting a state- 
ment which appeared in several of our contemporaries, that the Supreme Court 
of Michigan had affirmed the decision of the Circuit Court in the Kalamazoo 
high-school case, when our eye fell upon a repetition of the statement in the 
Lansing Republican. This paper is usually well-informed and accurate, and 
we concluded at once that our memory was at fault, struck out the paragraph 
in type, and substituted that published last month. The fact is that the case 
has just been argued before the Michigan Supreme Court, and, after a delay 
only sufficient to allow the preparation of an elaborate and able report, the 
Court has unanimously affirmed the decision of the Court below, sustaining the 
high school and the local superintendency. ‘‘ No little surprise” is expressod 
by the judges that the legislation and policy of Michigan should be appealed 
to against the right of the State to furnish a liberal education to the youth of 
the State, in schools brought within the reach of all classes; and, after a full 
review of State and territorial legislation upon the subject, say in conclusion: 

“ Neither in our State policy, in our Constitution, or in our laws, do we find the pri- 
mary school districts restricted in the branches of knowledge which their officers may cause 
to be taught, or the grade of instruction that may be given, if their voters consent in regular 
form to bear the expense and raise the taxes for that purpose.” 
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LITERARY MATTERS. 


Lhe Lilustrated Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure now comprises 
eight handsome duodecimos on Central Asia, Central Africa, South Africa, 
Arabia, Japan, Siam, the Yellowstone, and Wild Men and Wild Beasts. The 
best books of travel relating to these, both old and recent, have been con- 
densed into clear and connected narratives, under the direction of that cos- 
mopolitan traveler, Bayard Taylor, and copiously illustrated with graphic pic- 
tares and maps. The series is invaluable for the private or school library. 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York; Hadley Bros. & Kane, Chicago. ) 


Hailman’s Twelve Lectures on the History of Pedagogy, originally delivered 
before the Cincinnati Teachers’ Association, and now published in a small and 
cheap volume, have given us more satisfaction than anything else of the kind 
we have read. They are comprehensive, ranging from Confucius to Froebel ; 
yet the sketches are complete as outlines to be filled by further study. It is 
interesting to note how many of the maxims and methods of education, which 
are held to be distinctively modern, date back to Plato, Aristotle, and other 
writers of antiquity. The book is a serviceable repository of many of the 
best ideas of all ages, in regard to education. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 


The Columbian Speaker and No. 1 of The Reading Club and Handy Speaker 
are two new candidates for public favor in the department of elocution. The 
former has been compiled by L. J. Campbell and Oren Root, jr., and is to be 
followed by other books of a ‘‘Columbian Series.” The selections in prose 
and poetry are for the most part new and unhackneyed, and have been chosen 
with good taste, its modern or contemporary character being shown by the 
fact that among the authors laid under contribution are Carl Schurz, Ellis H. 
Roberts, John B. Gough, Mark Twain, and T. DeWitt Talmage. The vol- 
ume, although cheaply sold, is well published in neat buff, gilt, and black 
vovers. The latter is a smaller volume, the work of Mr. George M. Baker, 
who is already well known in this field. Similar compliments may be paid to 
this, which is more largely given to the humorous and comic. Both books 
may be cordially recommended to schoofs and reading-circles, or for private 
practice. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. ) 


Our First Hundred Years, is the suggestive title of an historical work illus- 
trating in four great periods ‘‘ the Life of the Republic,” and being published 
in monthly parts by the United States Publishing Company, 13 University 
Place, New York. The author is the veteran writer and compiler, C. Edwards 
Tester, who is putting his best and perhaps his last authorship upon this great 
work. Part I. is before us. It has a large, clear page, is on fine paper, and 
will form part of a superb volume, when bound. The early history of the 
country is in this rapidly, but sufficiently sketched, and the period of coloni- 
zatien briefly outlined. The remaining parts, to be issued monthly, will treat 
particularly of ‘‘our first hundred years.” They are to be had only by sub- 
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scription, through canvassing agents. Teachers out of employment just now 
may well serve the public, and promote their own interests, by putting them- 
selves in communication with the publishers, as above. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


No. 1 of the Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education for this 
year, lately published, is occupied by the Proceedings of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association, in session at Wash- 
ington Jan. 29-30, and includes several valuable papers and discussions. 
The (New York) Tribune Extras, briefly noticed in our last, now number 
twenty, besides four Novel Eztras, giving complete and elaborate fictions at 
ten to twenty cents each. The former comprise the more important of recent 
lectures, letters, etc., on science, art, history, literature, and kindred topics, 
with a number of sermons by famous divines, and constitute a hbrary in 
themselves, to be had at a price wonderfully cheap. A full list may be had 
free by addressing The Tribune The season is a dull one in the school-book 
trade, and scarcely anything new is published or announced......Profs. Hall 
and Lyte, well-known teachers of vocal music in the normal schools of Penn- 
sylvania, publish about this time The Teachers’ Institute Glee Book, expressly 
adapted to the uses of institutes and common schools, This will meet a grow- 
ing want, we think......Jansen, McClurg & Co.’s new publication, The Trial of 
David Swing, has so grown upon their hands that they are compelled to put up 
the price to $1.40 in paper and $1.75 in cloth Allen’s History and Mystery 
of Common Things, being « concise description of everything in everyday use, 
in the form of question and answer, is a unique publication for schools and 
homes, made by Leavitt Allen & Bros., New York A copy of the famous 
old Cocker's Arithmetic, printed in 1678, recently sold in London for about 
$100......Educational journalism grows steadily, in the face of inevitable 
financial risk, especially in these hard times. California is about to have a 
new Educational Journal, so named, to be issued quarterly for the present, at 
$1.50. per year, by W. W. Stone, San Francisco. It has a superior list of con- 
tributors to start with, and we wish it full success The Amerikanische 
Schulzeitung—an excellent school magazine in German, edited by W. N. Hail- 
man, author of the History of Pedagogy, etc.—has been removed from Louis- 
ville to Milwaukee A late number of The Christian Union contains a valua- 
ble article on the Kindergarten, from the pen of Dr. Edw. Eggleston, which 
we shall copy in our next number. This paper stands first of all the religious 
weeklies, in our regards. It is every way admirable......No daily paper in the 
Central States deserves more kindly mention and wide circulation than the 
Detroit Post. We have taken it from its beginning, and find none better for 
excellent compilations of current history, able comments upon live political 
and social topics, and judicious reviews of new publications......The slated 
Arithmetics and other text-books published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., are some- 
thing original in the trade, and add largely to the value of the books. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 


The following are the questions for the examination of teachers in this State, 
prepared by the State Board of Education in May last : 


GrocRaPHy.—1. What causes have combined to make England a commer- 
cial nation ? 
2, Why are the climatic conditions within the tropics unfavorable to the 
development of a great nation ? 
3. What is latitude ? 
4. How many degrees is the north pole from the equator? What do you 
mean by your answer ? 
Name ten seas in and around Europe. 
Name five great rivers which flow into the waters south of Asia. 
Describe a journey by water from St. Petersburg to Liverpool. 
Describe the Scandinavian peninsula. 
How would you show that a map may represent a convex surface ? 
Hew do you show the difference in the degrees of longitude at different 
latitudes ? ° 
GraMMAR.—-1. Define the subject of a sentence -—the predicate. 
2. Understandest thou what thou readest? Analyze and parse ‘‘ what.” 
3. Give the principal parts of eat, fly, saw, written, show. 
4. Parse ‘‘ farewell” in each of the following sentences : 
A last farewell was spoken. They gave a farewell concert. Farewell, I’m 
going home. 
5. Compare the following adjectives: Many, great, noble, old, generous. 
6. What is the difference between the relative and personal pronouns ? 
7. Write a sentence with an infinitive used as a subject. 
8. Correct the following: Between you and I let there be no mistake. 
Bring me them scissors. 
9. When a verb has two nominatives of different persons or numbers, with 
which should it agree ? Illustrate. 
i0. Analyze: ‘The old man laughing said ‘‘yes.” Parse laughing. 
Tarory AND Practice.—1. In what manner may neatness and cleanliness 
he taught in school ? 
2. Are there other reasons for preserving the school property from destruc- 
tion than the pecuniary economy ? 
3. What are some of the characteristics a teacher should possess to secure 
good government ? 
4. What estimate do you place on opening and closing exercises, and how 
should they be conducted ? 
5. Who may expel pupils from school? Is there any appeal ? 
.S. Histrory.—1. Define history. 
2. Give some account of William Penn. 
What was the origin of the Pennsylvania colony ? 
How are Senators and Representatives in Congress chosen ? 
Give some account of Perry’s victory. 
What were the defects of the articles of the confederation ? 
What is meant by the ‘‘ Missouri Compromise?” 
. What distinguished foreigners participated in the war for Independence ? 
’. Who first settled Rhode Island ? 
10, Why was slavery not extended into the territory north of the Ohio river? 
Puysiotocy.—1. Give some reasons why a student should be acquainted 
with the anatomy and physiology of the human system. 
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2. What effect has the use of drink upon digestion when taken in quanti 
ties at meal time? Why? 

3. Why does alcohol produce intoxication ? 

4. Give the evidence of the wonderful wisdom which is displayed in the 
anatomy of the bones of the arm. 

5. Why is muscular exercise necessary to promote health? When isit 
injurious ? 

AriTtHMeEtic.—1. Give the prime factors of all composite numbers from 
50 to 75. 

2. Divide 7-8 by 11-12. Analyze, and from the analysis deduce the rule. 

3. Divide .00625 by 2.5. Explain the process. 

4. 5 days and 7 hours is what part of a month? Express the result both as 
a common fraction and as a decimal. 

5. Ifa railroad train runs 45.7 miles in 24 hours, in how many hours will 
it run 125.07 miles? Analyze. 

6. If the interest for $350 for 10} months is $12.25, what is the interest 
of 8745 for 34 months? Solve by proportion. 

7. I wish to obtain $1,000 for 30 days ; for what sum must I give my note 
at the bank, rate of discount being 10 per cent. ? 

8. What is the difference in time between two places that have 38° 30/ dif. 


ference of longitude ? 
9. Develop a rule for extracting the cube root of numbers. 
10, Develop a rule for the summation of an arithmetical series of numbers. 


GENERAL Questions.—1. Give your name and post-office address. 
What special preparation have you made for teaching ? 
Do you take or read educational works or periodicals? If so, name thew. 
Have you attended teachers’ institutes? If not, why? 
Have you taught school? What grade? How long? 
What is your age? 

, Have you given or received aid during this examination ? 

Normat Scsoorts anp Instirutes.—It is very gratifying to note the unv 
sually large number of these organized for summer and fall work. So far a 
we have received announcements of these, they are being held, or will be held 
as follows: Normal Institutes—beginning June 30, at Winchester, for siz 
weeks; July 6, Liberty, eight weeks; July 13, Laporte, six weeks; Mitchell. 
seven; Sullivan, 6; July 20, South Bend, 6; Mexico, 4; Anderson, 6; Shel- 
byville, 4; Warsaw, 6; July 27, Kokomo, 5; Marion, 6; Aug. 3, Corydon, 
4; Logansport, 6; Aug. 11, Goshen, 6; Aug. 17, Kentland, 5; Sept. 15, 
Somerset, 6. County Institutes— Aug. 17, Brownstown, Jackson Co.; Aug. 
24, Williamsport, Warren Co., Rushville, Rush Co., Noblesville, Hamilton 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Posey Co., Connersville, Fayette Co., Winchester, Rap- 
dolph Co., Newport, Vermilion Co., Delphi, Carroll Co., Valparaiso, Porter 
Co., Crawfordsville, Montgomery Co.; Aug. 31, Frankfort, Clinton Co., Go- 
shen, Elkhart Co., Kokomo, Howard Co., Newcastle, Henry Co.; Sept. 7, 
Bowling Green, Clay Co.; Sept. 21, Greenfield, Hancock Co. 


Pouiticau.— The State Democratic Convention, lately assembled in Indian- 
apolis, adopted a resolution in favor of abolishing the County School Superin- 
tendency, the bill for which was prepared by the Democratic State Superit- 
tendent, and supported by a majority of the Democratic legislators. We hop 
every member of the Convention will live long enough to see his error, and 
regret his action. This system has been triumphantly sustained in every 
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State where it has been instituted, and wherever it has been abolished, it has 
been presently restored Prof. J. H. Smart, Superintendent of Schools in 
Fort Wayne, has been nominated for State Superintendent by the Democracy. 
He is thoroughly able, honest, and experienced, and his election is generally 
conceded, unless the anti-Superintendency plank in the party platform hurts 
him We find the following notice of the Republican candidate for State 
Superintendent in the Indianapolis Journal : 

John M. Bloss is a native Hoosier and a descendant of Hoosiers. His grand- 
father, John McNight, came to Washington county in 1809, and his grandfa- 
ther, Dorman Bloss, settled in Jackson county in 1807. Mr. Bloss was born 
in Washington county in the year 1839, and consequently is 35 years of age. 
He graduated in the regular course from Hanover College with the class of 
1860, and immediately began the practice of his chosen profession, teaching. 
In 1861 he entered the army, enlisted in the 27th regiment, and served through 
the entire war. After leaving the army he took a full course of lectures at the 
Ohio Medical College. In 1866 he began teaching again, as Principal of the 
Orleans Academy. ‘This position he held for years, during three of which he 
was Examiner of Orange county.. In 1870 he was called to take charge of the 
public schools of New Albany, and has satisfactorily filled the position ever 
since. In appearance Mr. Bloss is commanding, and his face indicates mere 
than the average amount of intelligence. He will form a worthy compeer of 
the other members of the ticket, and his nomination by the convention is a 
guaranty of his qualifications for the office. . 

MiscELLANEOUs.— Twenty-one high schools in the State have been commis- 
sioned by the State Board of Education to prepare and examine students for 
admission to the State University. The plan for the more immediate connec- 
tion of the high schools with the University, thus far, works well, and prom- 
ises a vast improvement in the educational system of Indiana The returns 
to the State Superintendent's office show that there are 4,989 children in the 
State, between the ages of ten and twenty-one years, who can not read 
association of old-school physiciaus was recently formed in Indianapolis, for 
the founding of a new medical college in that city, to be known as the “ Indi- 
ana College of Physicians and Surgeons.” The prospects of the institution 
are believed to be of the brightest The trustees of the Louisville medical 
college have agreed to educate one student from each district of Indiana free. 


Benton County.—An addition to the school-house in Boswell has been 
voted, and two teachers will be employed hereafter. 

Buackrorp.— Mr. J. W. Jones, of Muncie, has been employed as Principal 
of the schools in Hartford City. 

Cass.—A meeting of the friends of Smithson College, from Michigan and 
Indiana, was recently held in Logansport, which, says the Star, ‘‘ makes it a 
fixed fact that the building known as Smithson College, is ere long to be com- 
pleted in accordance with the original plan, with wings on either side, thus 
enabling the institution to offer facilities equal to those afforded by any other 
irst-class institution.”......Seven young ladies graduated this year from the 
Presbyterian Female College in Logansport. The college has been closed 
and the furniture, apparatus, etc., sold at auction. The German Lutherans 
bought the furniture for their school Logansport is to have two new $6,000 
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school-houses this season......The Star says: ‘‘Harry Wilson, County Schoo} 
Superintendent, sports the finest turnout in the city.” 

Exvxuart.— The closing exercises of the Elkhart High School took place 
before a very large audience, and were very satisfactory, as we judge from 
lengthy reports in the local papers. One graduate. Prof. Walts and his 
assistants have had a very successful year. ‘The enrollment was 78.9 per cent 
of the enumeration; per cent of attendance, 92.8—increase over last year, 
28.7; over 1870-71, 74 per cent. Prof. W. was presented with an elegantly 
bound copy of Moore’s poems by the B grammar school County Supt. 
Moury recently returned from the Cleveland Water-cure, much improved in 
health and vigor. The Township Trustees send him many testimonials to his 
ability and success. He announces that the standard of examination for 
teachers in his county has been raised above the grade of last year, and that 
examinations hereafter will be a critical test of scholarship......The Goshen 
Times says that the prospects of a successful opening of the Elkhart County 
Normal and Classical School, to be opened Aug. 11, by Supt. Moury and Prof. 
Blunt, ‘‘are quite encouraging, and increasing every day.” 

Fiorp.— The late graduating class at the De Pauw College, at New Albany, 
contained twelve young ladies. 

Grsson.— The County Board of Education have decided not to pay teachers 
for attending institutes hereafter The Princeton schools will be superin- 
tended by Prof. Snoke next year, at a salary of $1,500. 

Henpricss. — The additions being made to the Reform School buildings in 
Plainfield will be completed soon, and afford accommodations for eighty more 
inmates than they can now provide for. 

Howarp.— The Kokomo schools closed a nine-months’ session with much 
eclat. The Democrat says: ‘‘It is the common opinion that Prof. Cox, the 
Superintendent, has more than done his duty, in that he has not only devoted 
his whole time and energy towards the rapid advancement of the students un- 
der his charge, but also taken so much interest and concern in preserving and 
i beautifying the school building itself. When he took charge of the schools 
the building inside looked more like a jail than an edifice of learning, so mtv- 
tilated were the furniture, the wood-work, and walls to the very ceiling. It 
has since been repaired from top to bottom, and now presents as beautiful an 
appearance as any school building of the same cost anywhere. New and in- 
proved school furniture has taken the place of the old, and lightning rods 
extend their protection over the building. A very good investment, we deem 
it, when the city bought this property for $12,000. It can not be worth less 
than $30,000 to-day.” A festival was given by the pupils, to purchase 4 

library for the high school. Over $150 was realized. 

Jay.—Mr. T. W. Fields proposes a private academy at Jordan, to opel 
September 1. 

Jounson.— The Courier says that Dr. Bailey, formerly of Franklin College, 
and more recently professor of theology in Kalamazoo College, Mich., died in 
Paris on the 30th of June. 
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Koscrusko.—A Warsaw paper says the attendance at the Normal School 
kept by Profs. Hodge and Gross has been quite fair for the busy season of the 
year, there being about fifty pupils Prof. Jordan has opened a training- 
school for teachers in Manchester. 


Lacrance.— County Supt. Bayliss has resigned —on account of health, we 
believe. Prof. 8. D. Crane, of Wolcottville, is his successor. 


LarortEe.— The catalogue of the Laporte city schools for 1873-4 makes a 
‘handsome pamphlet of 35 pages. Supt. Swift fills several of them with a very 
excellent report. His summary for the year is: Enrolled, 1,091; average 
number belonging, 149; average daily attendance, 724; per cent of attend- 
ance, 97; tardinesses, 563; neither absent nor tardy, 66; total days of ab- 
sence, 4,767; of presence, 144,627. The teachers and School Board of this 
city have deserved well of the public. A novel feature of the recent gradua- 
ting exercises was the presentation of a gold-headed cane by citizens of La- 
porte to each member of the Board. Mr. Donly, President, also received a 
handsome camp-chair from the B-grade grammar school. Four pupils were 
graduated. Supt. Swift, Principal Goffe, and Miss Lyon, Assistant Principal, 
are re-engaged......The Laporte Argus says: ‘‘ Miss Elizabeth Laura Hews, a 
pupil in the high school, has not been absent a day nor tardy for four years. 
Miss Kittie Hews and Matilda Jerndt have neither been absent nor tardy in 
three years. This is remarkably close attention to school duties.”...... Supt. 
Miller has been retained at Michigan City, with salary increased from $1,200 
to $1,600. The Enterprise says: ‘* The action of the Board shows the esti- 
mation in which it holds the ability, discipline, and popularity of our worthy 
Superintendent. The school terms have been lengthened to ten months — 
nonthly compensation as before, which is equivalent to an increase of 11 per 
centin yearly pay. ‘The Board has done well in retaining the old teachers. 
It would be difficult to find better.” The schools re-open on the 31st inst. 
$63.36 were realized at a recent entertainment, for ornamenting the high 
school room....../ At the closing exercises of St. Andrew’s Academy, a Catholic 
school in Michigan City, a drama in three acts was played, entitled ‘‘ The 
Discovery of America, Siege of Granada, or Isabella the True Heroine,” the 
pupils of the academy sustaining the several characters...... Supt. O’Brien’s 
Normal Institute has registered over 70 members......Jones Bronson, of Bu- 
chanan, Michigan, a student from Stockwell College, has taken the Westville 
High School. 


Marion.-—'The Indianapolis training-school turned out seven gradustées at 
the commencement June 19. Seventy-five teachers have been gradyated dur- ~ 
ing the seven years of its history The teachers of the Indianapglis public 
schools have united in the passage of very complimentary resolutiqns and the 
presentation of a gold watch to Supt. Shortridge, who resigns the yity Super- 
intendency to accept the Presidency of Purdue University. Pyof. G. P. 
Brown has been promoted to the place he vacates. Prof. J. B. Roberts, of 
Galesburg, Ill., has been elected Principal of the High School, at $2,400 a 
year, and Louis H. Jones, late of the State Normal School, teacher of elocu- 
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tion in the same, at $1,500. Arrangements have been completed for the re- 
moval of the Northwestern Christian University to Irvington, at a cost of 
about $200,000, and the new buildings will be ready for occupancy by Sep 
tember, 1875. The institution has a largely increased endowment and bright 
prospects in every particular......Irvington has a splendid $30,000 school-house 
nearly completed. The Baptists have bought a tract of forty acres near the 
city, as a site for theit proposed university. A committee is engaged in rais- 
ing $100,000 for buildings......A new female seminary will go into operation 
in Indianapolis this fall. 

MarsHALi.— The corner-stone of the new school building at Plymouth was 
laid on the 4th of July, with imposing ceremonies. The oration of Prof. 
Chase was a very able one, and is published in full in the local papers...... 
County Supt. McDonald has begun the weekly publication of an educational 
column in the Democrat, and fills it capitally. From a recent number we leam 
that a teacher in Polk township was prosecuted by the father of a child whom 
he had punished for swearing, with the customary result—‘‘no cause of ac- 
tion.” When will people learn that the rights of a teacher, as to punishment, 
go as far as those of a parent ? 

Miam1.— The Hebrews of Peru have contributed $800 to the endowment 
fund of a proposed Jewish College, to be located in this country. 

Monror.— 29 graduates this year from the State University. The new hall 
was dedicated on the 1st ult. It is designed for the scientific and law depart- 


| ments, and the museum, and has cost, with appointments, about $35,000. 
Hon. Cyrus,F. McNutt was elected a professor in the law department, Dr. T. 
©. Van Nuys of Evansville to the adjunct professorship of natural sciences, 
, and Miss Sarah P. Morrison Adjunct Professor of English Literature. Prof. 
| Boyesen resigned the chair of modern languages, having accepted a similar 
| position in the State Normal School. A post-graduate course has been pro- 
* vided for. 


Newron.— County Supt. Merchant publishes an interesting, but too brief, 
report of his work. Since June, 1873, he has granted 71 licenses— 13 for two 
years, 13 eighteen months, 20 one year, 25 six months—and rejected 15 ap- 
plicants. The schools of the county have made great improvement during 
the year, but he calls loudly for better school-houses, higher wages for teach- 
ets, and township trustees who will take a deeper interest in educational affair, 

PutnamM.—Dr. Joseph Tingley has been a professor in Asbury University 
for twenty-five years. 

Srzvsrn.— County Supt. Cowen recently lectured before the Zealot Society, 
of the Michigan State Normal School, upon ‘“‘ The Superiority of Intellectu:l 
and Moral-Forces over the Physical in the Government of our Republic.” The 
lecture is pronounced by the Ypsilanti Commercial ‘one of the finest that hes 
been delivered before the Society,” and Prof. Cowen is characterized as ‘one 
of the ablest educators in the State of Indiana.” He contributes to the Angv- 
la Republican the best account we have read of the recent convention of Coun- 
ty Superintendents......The Angola schools open for a twelve-weeks fall term 
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on the 25th inst......The Republican says: ‘* As an evidence of the interest ta- 
ken in their school by our Orland friends, and of their taste and refinement, 
we notice in the seminary halls a fine display of rich, exquisite and valuable 
paintings and engravings. ‘We are certain that the pictures adorning the walls 
of the well-lighted old auditorium are not excelled in this county, either in 
beauty, character, or worth.” 


Sr. Josrpx.—The closing exercises at Notre Dame University and its sister 
institution, St. Mary’s Academy, were marked this year with more than usual 
interest. The South Bend Register says: ‘‘ Brilliant as these exercises have 
been in years gone by, the performances this year, in thorough scholarship 
and finished diction, evinced superiority over all previous efforts.”...... The 
following changes are noted in the corps of South Bend teachers: Miss Minnie 
Brearley, late of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) public schools, becomes Preceptress 
of the High School, vice Nettie P. Roe; Miss Emma Edwards, late Principal 
of the Madison Street School, takes a school at Western Springs, near Chicago, 
at a very handsome salary; and Prof. A. C. Ross, late Principal of the Jeffer- 
son Street School, and more recently at Osceola, takes the schools at New 
Troy, Berrien county, Mich Supt. Ewing has returned from his vacation. 
and 1s rendering Supt. Foster efficient help in his normal institute. 


Trprcanor.— Supt. Shortridge, of Indianapolis, has been elected President 
of Purdue University, at $3,000 a year, and Prof. W. B. Morgan, of the High 
School in the same city, becomes Professor of Mathematics at the University, 
at $2,000. Both appointments are very highly commended......The gradua- 
ting class of the Lafayette High School gave an entertainment at the Opera- 


| House June 12, to a crowded house. The essays and orations were highly 


creditable to the class. The class gave a reception to their friends after the 
performances...... Prof. Strasbourg, afew years ago Principal of the public 
schools of Lafayette, is working as a journeyman in the Indianapolis Sentinel 
office. 


VANDERBURG.— Seven years ago Evansville had 21 schools and 43 teachers ; 
now she boasts of 63 schools and 90 teachers. It takes about $5,400 per 
month to pay the teachers. 


WaxsasH.— Prof. D. W. Thomas has been re-elected Superintendent of the 
Wabash schools. Mr. J. J. Miller, of that place, has been appointed to a pro- 
fessorship in a Pennsylvania college. 


WarrEn.— Williamsport is to have a new $10,000 school-house. 


Wayne.— Commencement at Earlham College, Richmond, July 1, with ten 
graduates. The Ionian Literary Society has completed a successful year with 
their organ, The Harlhamite......Prof. John Cooper has been re-elected City 
Superintendent in Richmond. 


Wurrz.— Prof. Vanscoy has severed his connection with Brookston Acade- 
my, and intends to spend another year in college to complete his stcdies. 
His departure is much regretted. 
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PUBLISHER'S AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


We call the especial attention of teachers and School Committees to the 
advertisement below of Messrs. Ogden & Leslie’s new inusic-book, “Silver 
Carols.” The reputation of the authors make it certain thac the new book is 
all that its publisher claims for it. 

Teachers will be especially interested in the advertisements of Eldredge & 
Brother, A. S. Barnes & Co., Ginn Brothers, and Wilson, Hinkle & Co., on 
the next three pages. 


Attend the Business College and Telegraph Institute at Kalamazoo, Mick. 
Board only $3.50 per week. Journal sent free. 


Rey” Advi. — (The “American Sardine (o.’s Boneless Sardines are much 
Ibetter, and less than half the cost of imported Sardines. 


[XN PRESS—Tue Kine or Day Scnoor Books, 


Si 


}) THO 


BY W. A. OGDEN AND J. H LESLIE, 

rHE BEST, HANDSOMEST AND MOST PRACTICAL MUSIC BOOK FOR DA) 

SCHOOLS EVER WRITTEN; SUITED FOR EVERY OCCASION IN SCHOOL. 

IT CONTAINS 160 PAGES. 

A Theoretical Department, short, simple and practical. 

A Collection of Songs for general use in the School Room, which are bright, lively and 
cheerful 

ie and Chorus Department of Sparkling Melodies for special occasions, and the home 
circle 

A Collection of Rounds, cheerful and entertaining. 

With otber departments, making it the BEST SINGING BOOK for the Day Schools 
Singing Classes and the Home, ever published, 

W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, Ohio. 
Price, 50 cts. per copy ; 8500 per dozen. Tbe style and make up of the book will speak 

for itself. Specimen pages sent by mail free. 


Someraine New: 
Peard’s Patent Folding Desk and Seat, 


Strong, Compact, Simple, Comfortable 
100,000 Already in Use 
Throughout the United States. 


Peard’s Desk open, ready for Peard’s Desk closed, 
use. less than 12 in. space. 


Peard’s Patent Desks were Awarded the Grand Medal at the 
World’s Exposition, held at Vienna, 1873. 














School Officers, do not fail to send for Illustrated Catalogue and prices of 
these popular School Desks School Maps, Charts, Globes, and Apparatus o! 


all kinds at lowest prices. Address, 
National School Furniture Co., 


113 & 115 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.— Agents Wazted. Address for terms as above. 
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